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In March, 1889, the American Statistical Association pub- 
lished a paper, by the present writer, under the title * Notes 


on the Statistical Determination of the Causes of Poverty.’”* 
Since that paper appeared much new material has been col- 


lected by the charity organization societies of the country, 
and by certain foreign investigators. It is the purpose of 
the present paper to continue the former one by a more 
elaborate analysis of this new material, especially that fur- 
nished by American experience. For the most part no 
attempt has been made to repeat the cautions and comments 
of the earlier paper upon statistics of case counting, and yet 
the present contribution to the subject is designed to be 
complete in itself. 

The question most commonly in the minds of those who 
undertake to investigate the causes of poverty by a system 
of case counting is this: Is poverty a misfortune or a fault? 
No full answer to the question can probably be worked out 
by scientific methods, but the question is so frequently asked 
that it seems worth while to ascertain what light a case- 


* See Publications, New Series, Vol. I, pp. 183-201. 
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counting investigation of poverty can throw upon it. With 
this end in view, I have arranged a table giving a comparison 
of the results reached by German investigators, by Mr. 
Charles Booth, and by the American Charity Organization 
societies, grouping the specified causes of poverty under 
three main heads: first, those indicating misconduct; second, 
those indicating misfortune; and, third, those not classified 
or unknown. This is seen in Table I. 

The first duty of one presenting such a table as this is to 
indicate clearly what it does not show. It deals, as already 
indicated, only with the exciting causes of poverty, and yet 
this fact is not kept clearly in mind even by careful workers. 
Mr. Booth, for instance, includes “pauper association and 
heredity ” in this list of causes, and the American societies 
include “nature and location of abode.” Both of these 
are by their nature predisposing causes rather than immedi- 
ate or exciting causes, and it is confusing to mix the two 
kinds. Secondly, many of the persons whose cases are here 
tabulated have been, as Mr. Booth says, the foot-ball of all 
the causes in the list. Under such circumstances to pick 
out one cause and call it the most important is a purely 
arbitrary proceeding. Any one of the causes might have 
been inadequate to produce pauperism had not others co- 
operated with it. A man is drunk and breaks his leg; is 
the cause “accident” or “drink”? When this question was 
submitted to a group of charity organization workers it was 
very promptly answered by two of them, but their answers 
were different. A man has been shiftless all his life, and is 
now old; is the cause of poverty shiftlessness or old age? 
A man is out of work because he is lazy and inefficient. One 
has to know him quite well before he can be sure that 
laziness is the final source of idleness. Perhaps there is 
hardly a case in the whole seven thousand where destitution 
has resulted from a single cause. 

The writer was so thoroughly convinced of this that at the 
Conference of Charities at Buffalo, when the first of the cause 
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TABLE I.—Cavses 


Causes Indicating Misconduct. 
H Lack of Normal Support. Matter 
Per Per| .. Per ane Per Per}. | Per Per| 
Cent. Cent.) | cent. Cent. | Cent. | No. | Cent. | Cent No. | Cent | Cent. No. | Cent Cent 
Baltimore. Charity Organization! 1890-91 @i .... 97 14.0 5 | 9| 1.4 173 25.1 2 4 14 2.0 | 28 4.0 | 90 13.0 | 55 
| 
Sastety. 991-02 | 88 | 120] 7 10!) 10] 14] 149 | 215 4] 10] 14] 10] 35! 83 | 120] 6 
Boston. Associated Charities.| 1890-91 190 | 19.2 | .... | 754 7.6 143 1.5 6 6 286 28.9 164, 1.6 5 5 8 8 71 7.2 1393 | 14.1 | 59% 
| | 
1891-92 75+ 6.9 | 15 14; 12; 1.1 341} | 31.4 19; 1.7 12; 1.0 12 1.0 48 156 14.3 | 
| | 
Buffalo. Charity Organization} 1878-87 | 11.6] .... | | M0 | | | | 1,40 | 18.9] 108] 2.8] | 997] 1,873 | 314 
1890-91 32| 5.7 10 1.8 42 7.5 109} 19.4 150 26.8 
1891-92 47| 8.1 20 3.4 2 3 1 2 70 12.0 11 87| 15.0 127% | 21.9 | 33 
| 
| 
Cincinnati. Associated Charities.| 1890-91 288 | 13.3 290 13.3 | 15 7 113! 5.2 706 32.5 6 3 11 5 23 1.1 155; 7.1 211 9.7) 54 
1891-92 12.5 | 80 3.0 145| 5.4 805 30.1 32; 1.2 44| 16 13 5 190; 7.1 302 11.3 | 317 
New York City. | Charity Organization) 1891 =| 151; 10.7 | .... | | | | 102 72} 20 | 1.4 3.3 319 22.6 8 6 2 1 7 5 102; 7.2 409 | 29.0| 86 
Society. 
Stepney. Charles Booth. 80| 12.6 16 2.5 12; 19) 32 140 29; 4.6 28 4.4 
& | 
4 | 
76 German Cities.! Bohmert. 1,262) | 1,300 14) 2,562 | 2.7 11,619| 1.7 | 5,337! 5.6 610| | 2,427) 2.5 | 11,991 | 12.5 
“i (e) Includes Mr. Booth’s headings “‘ Extravagance”’ and “ Incapacity.” An examination of the cases classed by Mr. Booth under the latter heading shows that it is more properly placed as above than it would be else 
Es (e) Includes from German tables ‘‘ Grosse Kinderzahl Vorhandensein Mehrerer Kinder.’ (/) Includes from German tables, Laziness and Shiftlessnes, ‘‘ Arbeitschen.” 
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690 
695 
991 
092 
497 
576 
560 
581 
670 
1,412 
634 
736 
845, 
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(d) Includes “ Mental Derangement.” 
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schedules was adopted, he tried to have the societies directed 
to consider the influences resulting in destitution in each case 
as making up ten units, and indicate the relative force of 
each by a proportionate number of units. This would serve 
to show the grouping of the causes. The chief cause could 
be indicated in each case, and also the contributory causes. 
The system was rejected as too complicated, and after I had 
tried to have the agents of a single society, that of Baltimore, 
use it in making their reports to the central office, I con- 
cluded that possibly the objection was valid. Yet if the 
requisite amount of skill and care were used it would give 
valuable results. Ina different way Mr. Booth has endeav- 
ored to tabulate contributory causes in studying pauperism 
at Stepney and St. Pancras, and as indicating the character 
of results to be obtained from this method of tabulation his 


table of the causes of Stepney pauperism is here given. 


TABLE II. 
PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF PAUPERISM AT STEPNEY. 
(Adapted from Booth’s Pauperism and the Endowment of Old Age, p. 10.) 


Contributory Causes. 


Principal or Obvious Causes. 


Pauper 
Association 


and H eredity. 


. Incapacity, temper, etc. ......- 
. Extravagance 
. Lack of work or trade misfor-| 


. Pauper associatien and heredity 
. Other causes 


Total for causes 6-12, Misfortune” 
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6] 10] 16) 25] 3| 1 
8. Laziness... 10] 2] 12] 19] 6] 1| 3 
5 1) 13] 4 
| | 
8. Death of husband... | 26 2% 41) 3/2 8 
10. Mental derangement..........-| 3 | 8) uo 1 
Old 113] 95] 208] 328] 18 | 4/.... 
4 o| s| 12] 19] 6| 2| 
373 | 261| 634, 100] 85 106 | 87| 107 
Total for causes 1-5, “ 93 47 | 140) 22.1 17 38 17| 24 
265 | 475 74.9] 61, | 6s | 79 
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The impossibility of giving an accurate statistical descrip- 
tion of the facts is still clearer when we try to separate the 
causes indicating misconduct from those indicating misfor- 
tune. Back of disease may be either misconduct or misfor- 
tune. The imprisonment of the bread-winner indicates mis- 
conduct on his part, but may only indicate misfortune on the 
part of wife and children. The same is true in the case of 
abandoned children and neglect by relatives. This particular 
classification is made in deference to popular inquiry only. 
In my own opinion its chief value consists in showing how 
little it is worth. 

But after all possible allowance has been made for the 
“personal equation” of the investigator, and for all the 
inevitable inconclusiveness of the figures, there is a residuum 
of information to be got from the tables. They give, as well 
as such statistics can, the conclusions reached by those who 
are studying pauperism at first hand. If the figures fur- 
nished by all the investigators were added together into one 
great total, and this only were put before me, I should indeed 
hesitate to base any conclusions whatever upon it. But 
when it is found that different investigators, at different 
times, in different places, reach conclusions which, while 
varying in many and often inexplainable ways, are yet in 
agreement as regards certain important facts, we can but 
think that the figures to some extent reflect actual conditions. 
It will be noticed that these tables are not totalized, and that 
for many cities the figures for different years are not com- 
bined. They were left separate in order that their consist- 
ency might be tested by comparison. 

Considering at present only the figures for American cities 
presented in Table I, we notice first that the percentages for 
all causes indicating misconduct vary only between ten and 
thirty-two. The most important of the individual causes 
here grouped is “drink,” which averages about 10 per cent, 
going as low as 4.9 one year in Buffalo, and as high as 21.9 one 
year in Boston. Nearly but not quite so important as drink 
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is “shiftlessness and inefficiency.” It goes as lowas 1.8 one 
year in Buffalo, and as high as 14 one year in Baltimore. 
For the American societies this heading is taken to include 
“laziness.” The other causes grouped in this section of the 
table are insignificant so far as the figures reveal their im- 
portance. 

The “causes indicating misfortune” are grouped under 
three heads: first, those showing lack of normal support; 
second, matters of employment; and, third, matters of per- 
sonal capacity. The most important of those in the first 
group is “no male support,” which has a tolerably constant 
influence, ranging from 4 to 19.4 per cent. The high per- 
centage under this cause at Buffalo, and the corresponding 
small percentage of cases attributable to “ misconduct” in 
the same place, is perhaps owing in part to the fact that a 
large proportion of the cases investigated by the Buffalo 
society are those of persons receiving public relief. It may 
be noted that the percentages under “no male support,” 
which includes * desertion” and “death of husband,” are 
tolerably constant, even when the view is extended to Ger- 
many and England. 

The causes grouped under the heading “ matters of employ- 
ment” account for somewhat more than a third of the desti- 
tution dealt with by the American societies. The percentage 
is given lowest for Cincinnati, being there about 14, but all 
the percentages for this city are too low for fair comparison, 
since 16.3 per cent of the cases are included under the head- 
ing “others or unknown.” The highest percentage under 
*“ matters of employment” is Buffalo, where it reaches in one 
year nearly 40. No one well acquainted with the cases with 
which the Charity Organization Societies deal can at all 
doubt that most of those whose poverty is said to result from 
lack of employment are somehow and to some extent incapa- 
ble or unreliable. If one wanted thoroughly efficient help, 
male or female, he would hardly expect to find it among the 
“ out-of-works” with whom the charitable societies deal. 
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Back of the cause “lack of work ” ordinarily, and in ordinary 
times, will be found some perversion of character, or some 
limitation of capacity. 

Under “matters of personal capacity,” “accident,” and 
* physical defect ” exert a minor but quite constant influence, 
the former somewhat greater than the latter. The constancy 
of their influence can be traced even in the European figures. 
“ Old age ” was at first not included by the American societies 
among the causes of poverty, and this, together with the fact 
that the percentage of influence now accorded it is so small, 
may be attributed to the fact that the American societies are 
dealing with people who are, for the most part, still struggling 
against pauperism, or are at any rate still mixed with the 
ordinary population of the cities in which they live. The 
results in studying these classes must manifestly differ from 
those got by a study of confirmed pauperism inside of institu- 
tions. 

So far as these tables show, the most constant cause of 
poverty everywhere, at all times, and according to all investi- 
gators, is “sickness.” In both American and English experi- 
ence the percentage attributable to this cause sinks but once 
slightly below 15, and never quite reaches 30. The average 
is between 20 and 25. To my mind this is one of the most 
significant facts brought out by these tables. It was not one 
which I anticipated when the collection of statistics began, 
and yet it has been confirmed and reconfirmed in so many 
ways that the conclusion seems inevitable that the figures set 
forth real and important facts. Personal acquaintance with 
the destitute classes has further convinced me that most of 
the causes of poverty result from, or result in, a weakened” 
physical and mental constitution, often merging into actual 
disease.* 

Nearly all of the causes named might furthermore be 
grouped under the general heading “Incapacity.” Six of 
them avowedly belong there. The six which we have tabu- 


* How this confirms conclusions previously reached by Dugdale will be noted later on. 
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lated as indicating misconduct can be so classed if we are 
willing to include under the term infirmities of character as 
well as of body. The causes which indicate lack of normal 
support may also be said to show that the dependents are 
personally incapable of self-support, and that through fault 
or misfortune on the part of their natural guardians they 
have been left to themselves. The four causes grouped as 
“ matters of employment” would seem at first to be of a dif- 
ferent nature, and to indicate that capable persons may suffer 
from enforced idleness to the extent of becoming paupers. 
There are, of course, such instances, but, as already noted, 
those who have undertaken the work of finding employment 
for the unemployed, and who are intimately acquainted with 
the people about whom information is given in these tables, 
know that most of those out of employment are not capable 
in any complete sense of the term. They may be able-bodied, 
but they are not able-minded. They may lack one thing or 
another, but they almost always lack something; it may be 
skill or strength, or judgment, or reliability, or even temper. 
For the faithful and efficient there is work in all ordinary 
times. Often the incapacity seems to consist in nothing 
more than a lack of ingenuity, which prevents the person 
from fitting himself into the industries of the time. Give 
him a set task requiring little skill and he will do it gladly. 
But such set tasks are very few in modern industry, and the 
result is that the individual is unemployed. 

The English and German figures, made a part of Table I, 
are not readily comparable with the American statistics, and 
yet there are enough points of similarity to make some com- 
parison useful. The essential differences can for the most 
part be accounted for by the difference in the type of pauper- 
ism studied. The great majority of the German and all of 
the English cases are those of inmates of institutions. The 
cases at Stepney are examples of chronic pauperism to a 
greater extent than any group in the American Charity 
Organization Society tables. At St. Pancras the pauperism 
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is still more definitely fixed and hopeless. The German fig- 
ures are the only ones covering all the official relief work of 
a large number of cities. I know so little of the methods of 
German relieving officers that it is perhaps dangerous to 
venture an opinion, but we might explain the very high per- 
centage attributable to sickness, and the very low percentage 
attributable to drink, on the assumption that they are strict 
in their granting of applications for relief, and disinclined to 
relieve those who, because of drunkenness, deserve punish- 
ment. This latter percentage is so unexpectedly low that 
Béhmert discusses it at some length. He points out that 
drink is a predisposing cause in many cases where the imme- 
diate cause is lack of work, accident, sickness, imprisonment, 
abandonment of children, etc.* Béhmert makes a further 
analysis of the causes, indicating that about 7.54 per cent of 
the cases may be held to be destitute through misconduct, 
though he puts little reliance upon this conclusion.— As 
bearing in some sort upon the same point, his table of the 
causes of poverty in the cases of over 13,000 children is inter- 
esting. His table of percentages is as follows: — 
TABLE Ill. 
DEPENDENT CHILDREN (13,252) IN GERMAN CITIES. 


(Béhmert, pp. 115, 116, and _ 128.) 


Cause of Poverty. Per Cent. 


2. Lack of work on part of 14.99 

6. Taken by courts from abusive or neglectful guardion 4.50 
9. Drunkenness of guardian... .... 1.54 
10. Mental or physical defect of guardian.......... 1.7 
17. Adivamced age Of guardian, ........ sees -04 


bad in 77 Stadten, p. 114. t Ibid, p- 115. 
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Commenting on these percentages, Dr. Béhmert says that 
if we group together causes 4, 5, 6, 8, and 9 it appears that 
more than one-fourth of the dependent children are depend- 
ent through the fault of their parents or other guardians. 

The American figures that can be most profitably com- 
pared with the German and English tables are those collected 
by the New York State Board of Charities, embodying the 
result of an investigation regarding the inmates of all the 
almshouses of that state in 1874 and 1875. The number of 
almshouse inmates was 12,614, embracing at that time a con- 
siderable number of children, lunatics, and others, since 
removed to Special institutions. The length of time that a 
large number of persons had been inmates of the almshouses 
made an inquiry into the remote causes of dependency im- 
practicable. ‘The table of immediate or existing causes is as 


follows : —* 
TABLE IV. 
EXISTING CAUSES OF DEPENDENCE, NEW YORK ALMSHOUSE INMATES, 1874-75. 


Number. Per Cent. 

1. Homeless children (illegitimate)................... 312 2.47 
3. o “ (by death of father).............. 277 2.20 
4. (by death of mother)... .......... 154 1.22 
5. (by death of both parents)... .... 107 85 
6 = « (by pauperism of parents)... .... 674 5.34 
7. (by imprisonment of parents).. .. 74 59 
8. Homeless women (abandoned by husbands)......... 204 1.62 
9. (by death of husbands). .......... 74 59 
11. Permanently 795 6.31 
12. Temporarily diseased. .. ........ 463 3.68 
19. 268 2.12 
DO. Paralytics... 322 2.55 
21. Feeble minded. 304 3.12 
22. Vagrant and idle....... 767 6.08 


* Tenth Annual Report State Board of Charities, New York, p. 109. 
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Arranging this table so as to compare it as well as we may 
with the others we have — 


Per Cent. 


Shiftlessness and inefficiency (22) 
Imprisonment of breadwinner (7) 
Orphans and abandoned children (1-6) 
No male support (8-9) 
Sickness (11, 12, 20) 

Physical defect (13-16) 

Insanity (17, 18, 19, 21). 

Old age (10). 


| 


12,614 


Two facts are brought out prominently by the general 
character of this table; one is the tendency of statistics based 
on case counting to degenerate into mere description of the 
personal characteristics or condition of dependents, and the 
other is the tendency of drink as a cause of pauperism to dis- 
appear when we study chiefly chronic cases of long standing. 
In this table of “existing causes” it is not mentioned at all, 
its results only being registered. 

By the courtesy of the general secretaries of the charity 
organization societies of Baltimore, New Haven, and New 
York, and of the Associated Charities of Boston, I was fur- 
nished with the original schedules regarding somewhat more 
than eight thousand cases of destitution investigated by these 
societies. With the separate cases at hand it was possible 
to recombine the facts so as to get much information not 
obtainable from the published reports. 

As the first question popularly asked regarding the causes 
of poverty would probably be whether poverty indicates 
misconduct or misfortune, so the second would probably be, 
What are the indications as to the tendency of different 
nationalities or races to become poor? For the purpose of 
finding what answer could be obtained to this question 
Table V was prepared, giving the facts regarding 7225 Ameri- 
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TABLE V.—Cavses or Povert 


Per Per 
Cent. Cent | cent 
| Immorality...........-.. raced 17| .63 a] 5 a} | 
§ & Shiftlessness and inefficiency. 248 9.19) 63) 748) 31 5.68) 10 
Imprisonment of bread-winner............. 18; 66 1 2; 2 
Lack of Orphans and abandoned children... ........ 
Normal Neglect by relatives.............. 7| 83) 1.28] | 
é Support. | No male 111| 4.11} 16/ 293] 
Lack of employment. 24.57 | 242 | 28.62; 17.42) 34 
Matters of Insufficient employment................... 6.63; G64| 7.60; 47) 862| 11 
Employment. | Poorly paid employment................... 2.07; 2.61 1 
Unhealthy and dangerous employment. .... ll 2 1 18 
= 2.66 30 | 3.56 146) 5 
4 | Sickness or death in family................. 20.31 | 193 | 22.92 | 30.63 36 
Physical defects.. 40 
6 
23 
10 
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PovertT? IN AMERICAN BY NATIONALITY. 


Russian Scandinav- Other 
Solored. Irish. English. French. Polish. Spanish Italian. Total. 
| Per Per Per Per Per| . | Per Per Per Per Per 
| Cent. Cent. Cent. Cent. Cent. Cent me, Cent | Cent. Cent.| Cent. 
St | 6.13) 433 | 23.62 107 | 16.93 11 | 9.25 5 | 3.24 ese 6) 5.60 3) 9.09 30 | 14.21 | 1,104 | 15.28 
31 5.68! 106), 5.78 45 | 7.12 7 | 5.88 11 | 7.09 4 | 10.00 8.41 2) 6.06 17 | 8.05 543 7.51 
73 7 38 1.10 2.52 1| 2.50 3) 2.80 eine 49 68 
1 18 7 38 16 | 2.53 1 1.29 1 93 6 | 2.84 86) 1.19 
2) 36 22; 1.20 8 1.26 1 1 93 1/| 3.03 AT 55 -76 
7\ 128} 7| 38| 8/126) 1/| 10| 9 
16 2.93 93 5.07 20 3.16 6) 5.05 10 | 6.45 2) 5.00 654 6.06 8 | 3.79 311) 4.30 
5 17.42| 346 | 18.87) 156 | 24.68 382 | 26.89 37 | 23.87 12.50 33 | 30.85 14 | 42.42 51 | 24.17 | 1,674 | 23.16 
47 | 8.62) 117| 6.38 30 4.74 12 | 10.08 | 7| 451 eee ates 6 | 5.60 3) 9.09 2.84 471 6.51 
5 91 15 81 9) 1.42 3} 252 1.93 6 | 15.00 5 | 4.67 331 1.81 
| 1 othe 2) 1.68 6| 3.87 5 | 12.50 4) 3.75 8 3.79 30 Al 
& 1.46 57 3.10 17 | 2.69 252 3.87 avge 4) 3.75 1 | 3.03 4.26 207 | 2.86 
6 | 39.63; 363) 19.80) 145 | 22.94 21 | 17.65 39 | 25.16 13 | 32.50 18 | 16.82 412.12 49 | 23.22 | 1,609 | 22.27 
0 5.49| 3.49 11 1.74 9 | 7.56 10 6.45 1| 2.50 2.80 2: 6.06 5! 2.37 267! 3.69 
17 91 8 | 1.26 1 84 1 64 eee thie 1.89 62 85 
5 | 4.57; 128; 6.97 23 | 3.63 3.36 1 6A 1 | 2.50 3) 2.80 1| 3.03 4) 1.89| 289; 4.00 
3 55 16 87 5 1.93 2.50 1 oe 53 -73 
1 18 | 1 . 3 AT 1 ve | 9 12 
2/ 20) 1.09 8 | 1.26 1| 2| 1.29] ... 4| 189] 2.00 
5 ws 632 119 155 40 107 ° 33 211 7,225 
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can cases. They are classified, horizontally according to the 
causes of poverty, the causes being grouped as in Table I, and 
vertically according to nationality. 

Of the Americans, Germans, Colored, Irish, and English 
there are enough cases in each column to make the percent- 
ages tolerably trustworthy, while of the French, Polish, Span- 
ish, Italian, Scandinavian, and “ other countries” the num- 
bers are too small to make the relative figures of much value. 

As to “drink” we find a general average of 15.28 per cent. 
The Americans are slightly below and the English slightly 
above this average. The Germans are far below it, 7.83 per 
cent, and the Colored still farther, 6.23 per cent. The Irish, 
on the other hand, have a larger percentage under this head 
than any other nationality, 23.62. In “shiftlessness and 
inefficiency ” the Americans lead all other well represented 
nationalities, having here a percentage of 9.19, as against an 
average of 7.51. The Irish here fall much below the aver- 
age, 5.78. Totalizing the percentages for “ causes indicating 
misconduct” we get a general average of 265.10. The Irish 
lead with 30.4, and the English and American come next 
with 27.99 and 27.33, respectively. The Germans are far 
below the average with 16.84 per cent, and the Colored the 
lowest of all with 13.73. These relative positions are not 
changed if we add in the cases coming under the first three 
causes put down as indicating misfortune. These causes, 
namely, “Imprisonment of bread-winner,” “ Orphans and 
abandoned children,” and “Neglect by relatives” may be 
taken to indicate misconduct on the part of the natural 
guardians of minors or feeble persons, and so may be properly 
added to the causes indicating misconduct. The number of 
orphans who are such through misfortune may be held to be 
balanced by the number of deserted wives who come under 
the class “No male support,” the last-named heading not 
being*anywhere reckoned as indicating misconduct. The 
percentages when the three causes named are added run as 
follows: Irish, 32.89; English, 31.14; Americans, 29.24; 
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Germans, 17.78; Colored, 16.73. In no nationality, there- 
fore, does the number of cases of destitution, held to result 
from causes indicating misconduct, reach one-third of the 
total. 

* Matters of employment” vary less in relative importance 
as between the different nationalities, and the same is true 
of “Accident” and “Physical defect.” Under the very 
important heading of “Sickness” we find one decided varia- 
tion. ‘The average for this cause is 22.27 per cent, and all 
the largely represented nationalities conform quite closely to 
this average with one exception. The cases of Colored people 
show a percentage for sickness of 39.63, a rate that comes 
near to being the double of the average, and is the double of 
the percentage for this cause among the Irish. 

Those who know the Colored people only casually, or by 
hearsay, may be surprised to find the misconduct causes run- 
ning so low among them, while sickness as a cause is of 
greater relative importance than in any other nationality. 
But to one who has worked in Baltimore or Washington it 
seems a natural result, and, indeed, a confirmation of the 
reliability of the statistics. The Colored people are weak 
physically, become sick easily, and often die almost without 
visible resistance to disease. At the same time they have a 
dread of taking relief, especially when they think an institu- 
tion will be recommended, and this, together with a certain 
apathy, will often induce them to endure great privations 
rather than ask for help. Besides this there are many asso- 
ciations among them for mutual help, and the criminal and 
semi-criminal men have a brutal way of making their women 
support them. That the percentage for “ Lack of work,” 
17.35, is the lowest, and that for * Insufficient employment ” 
is the highest, under these two heads perhaps reflects their 
hand-to-mouth way of working at odd jobs rather than taking 
steady work. 

But one must hesitate to put much weight upon a general 
average of this kind, and I have therefore given separately 
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the constituent elements of the table, that is, have made out 
for each city a table like this one for all four cities. The 
purpose of this is to find how far the differences we have 
noted between the nationalities are constant for different 
places and according to different observers. It would occupy 
too much space to reproduce all of these four large tables, so 
I have abstracted from them the more important results and 
embodied them in Table VI. 
TABLE VI. 


AMERICANS (WHITE). 


| New York. Boston. Baltimore. New Haven. 

Per -. | Per No | Per | 0 | Per 
Cent Cent Cent. | ~ Cent 

Matters of employment........ 391| 39.49 | 137/21.33| 363! 36.74 10, 12.50 
165 | 16.66 163 25.38 | 203) 20.54 21.25 
155 15.65 141 21.96 100, 10,12 13 | 16.25 
Shiftlessness and inefficiency... 7.37 48 | 7.47; 112) 11.33 18.75 
990! 37.17 | 642 30.93 988 48.38 80 17.93 

' 
COLORED. 

Matters of employment........ 19 35.18 24/ 17.39) 96) 29.62 9| 30.00 
20 7.03 63 45.65 126 | 38.88 7| 23.33 
4, 7.40 11) 7.97) 16) 4.93 3) 10.00 
Shiftlessness and inefficiency.. 3| 5.55 | 4.34 21, «6.48 1, 3.33 
2.02 | 138| 6.65) 324) 15.86 | 30 6.72 

| 
GERMAN. 

Matters of employment........ 161 44.10 12 | 20. 141 35.60 16) 50.00 
87 | 23.83 | 14| 23.72 85 | 21.46 | 7| 21.87 
22 6.02 9 | 15.25 32 8.08 3 9.37 
Shiftlessness and inefficiency... 4.93 9 | 15.25 DAD 
SB) 59 | 2.84) 396; 19.39 | 7.17 

IRISH 

Matters of employment... .... 263 | 37.04 107 16.41; 58) 27.75 | 51) 19.46 
130 18.30 151 | 23.15| 86) 17.22 46 17.55 
| 133) 18.73 217 33.28; 37, 17.70 46 17.56 
Shiftlessness and inefficiency...| 41 5.77 29) 444) 27) 12.91 9| 3.43 
All CAUBOB.. 710, «26.66 652 | 31.42) 209 10.23 262 58.74 

|| | 


| 
| 
| 
| | 
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ALL NATIONALITIES. 


19.95 
26.16 


1,059 | 39.76 414 


In the matter of drink we see that the nationalities keep 
the same relative positions everywhere, as in the summary, 
and in every case sickness is of greater relative importance 
‘ among Colored people than among any others. On the other 
hand, the indication of Table V, that a larger proportion of 
Americans are destitute because of “ shiftlessness and ineffi- 
ciency” than in any other nationality, is confirmed by the 
experience of New York and New Haven, but not by that of 
Boston and Baltimore. On the whole, however, there are no 
astounding variations in the special tables that need destroy 
our confidence in the general average. ‘The similarities are 
sufficiently constant, so that if a new table were given me, 
like Table V, but in which the numbers and per cents were 
rearranged, and the headings of the lines and columns left 
blank, I should expect to be able to write in the names of the 
leading causes and of the leading nationalities without serious 
error. 

A classification in Table VII (page 63) of 4176 Boston 
and New York cases, accordjng to the number of persons in a 
family, and by nationality, confirms the indication of Table I, 
that “large families” is a relatively unimportant cause of 
destitution. 

Unmarried persons with no one dependent upon them are 
not included in this table. The “families” of one person 
only are either widows or widowers. The largest single 
family is found among the Colored people, but the largest 
proportion of relatively large families, say those numbering 
from five to nine persons each, is found among the Italians 
and the Poles and Russians. The families of paupers or semi- 
paupers usually average smaller than those of the population 


62 [14 
| 
Sickness. 470 | 23.01 89 19.95 
364 13.66 475 | 22.89; 196| 9.59 69) 15.47 
ea Shiftlessness and inefficiency...; 170 6.38 142| 6.84/| 204 9.99 27 6.05 
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as a whole, partly because the number among classes degen- 
erate enough to be dependent is not as large as is ordinarily 
supposed, partly because of a high infant mortality, and 
partly because the families of these classes tend to disinte- 
grate rapidly, children drifting away from parents, and aged 
parents in their turn being shaken off by adult children.* 
The * family,” therefore, which applies for relief is often only 
the fragment of a family. 

Tables VIII (see page 65) and IX give a classification of 
applicants for relief by marital condition and nationality. 


TABLE IX. 
New York. Boston. | Baltimore. | New Haven. Total. 
| | 
Ne Per | fo | Per | " | Per | No. | Per co | Per 
Cent. *|Cent.| | Cent. | | Cent. | ~~ | Cent. 
ee 1,229 | 43.3 | 1,177 49.2 | 1,208 53.70 | 209 7.9 | 3,823 47.7 
| 565) 20.0 601, 25.1 580 | 25.80 157 28.5 1,903 | 23.70 
Deserted wives. .... 137 48, 221; 9.3) 180 8.00 17 3.1 555 6.90 
Single women...... 120, 4.2 152) 127| 5.60 7 8.7 446 | 5.60 
Deserted husbands | | 
and widowers..... 2 7.2 89 | 3.7 50 2.20 40 7.3 384 4.80 
Single men......... 563, 19.9) 118) 49) 95! 4.26 7 134 | 851 10.00 
4; 10 3 10; 11 | 
Divorced..........-; 10 4 12 5 7 30 | see 29; .40 
Miscellaneous...... 38 1 11 5 14) .20 
2,836| .... 2,392) ....| 2,050! .... | .... | 8,028) 


| 
} 


about half are married people living together, and about one- 
half the remainder, or one-quarter of tht whole, are widows. 
“ Deserted wives” make up about 7 per cent of the total. 
The difference in the work of different societies is the princi- 
pal thing reflected by the fact that “Single men” make up 
nearly 20 per cent of the applicants in New York, or over 13 
per cent in New Haven, while in other places this category 
is relatively unimportant. The classification by nationality 
does not seem to yield many results that are at once import- 


* A woman graduate student who is making a study of women paupers in San Francisco 
finds that many of the old women in the almshouse actually do not remember how many 
children they have had, or what has become of them. 
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ant and reliable. The proportion of “deserted wives” among 
the Colored people might have been expected to exceed the 
average under that head more than it does. As arule, the 
white Americans exceed the average more under this heading 
than the colored. The average for all nationalities and all 
cities is 6.90 per cent, which may be considered large by 
those unacquainted with the modern urban population, but 
it is lower than many of the charity organization workers 
expected to find it. 

Table X shows for the four cities the percentages of Native 
White, Colored, and Foreign born among the population as 
a whole, and among those who applied to the charity organi- 
zation societies in these cities. It will be noted that the pro- 
portion of applicants who are foreign born is considerably 
larger than of the population as a whole. 


TABLE xX. 
| Native White, 
| Population. | Applicants. | Population. | Applicant. 
Per Cent Per “No, | PerCent 


| Cent. | | of Total.| | Cent. | of Total. 
| — 


23,601 | 1.55 
Boston....... 282,180 | 62.91 727 | 30.40 8,125 | 1.81 164 6.85 

st 332 | 68.55 | 1,072 | 47.64 | 67,104 15.45 348 | 15.46 
2,433 | 3.00 4 | 8.16 


| 
Foreign. Total. 


Population. Applicants. | Population. Applicants. 

Per. (|PerCent | |. | PerCentof 

Vo. No. No. No. 

Cent. of Total. No | Ke Population. 
New York....' 639,943 | 42.23 1,726 60.86 1,515,301 | 2,836 18 
Boston... .... | 158,172 | 35.25 1,500 | 62.73 448,477 2,391 4 
Baltimore.... 69,003 15.86 830 36.88 434,439 2,250 51 
New Haven.. | 22,994 | 27.05 401 72.77 81,298 551 67 


55.50 2,479,515 


= 
>) 
‘ja 
ee Total.......| 1,488,140 imac 2,957 | 36.83 101,263 or 613 | 7.65 
| 
5 
Total.......| 890,112 .... 4,458 028 32 
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A matter which is not brought out by the tables thus far 
given, but which is well shown by the collateral investiga- 
tions of the different agencies, is the large number of children 
either dragged into pauperism by the destitution of their 
parents, or entirely abandoned by the latter. In the investi- 
gations of almshouse pauperism of course this is not brought 
out, as the children have been put in other institutions and 
are beyond the view of the investigator. But in the Ameri- 
can experience, where the cases are studied as they cross the 
pauper line, the large number of children is striking. Out 
of 4310 persons dealt with by the New York Charity Organi- 
zation Society in 1891 over 40 (40.8) per cent, or 1762 were 
under 14. In Boston out of 3972 individuals dealt with over 
42 (42.5) per cent were under 14 years of age. In Buffalo 
out of 2515 individuals over 48 (48.3) per cent were under 
14 years of age. In Baltimore the percentage of those under 
14 years of age drops to a little less than 16 (15.8). It thus 
appears that while “large families” is not assigned as a cause 
of poverty in many cases, and while, as a rule, the families 
are not relatively large, yet those applying for relief are 
weighted with a considerable amount of the weakness that 
comes from immaturity. The burden of child raising is 
among the very considerable burdens which they bear. 

Our general conclusion must be the same as that reached 
in the previous paper,—that the commonest cause of the 
poverty that approaches pauperism is incapacity, resulting in 
most chronic cases from sickness or other degenerate and 
degenerating conditions. Weakness of some sort is the most 
typical characteristic of the destitute classes. Manifestly, 
our analysis of causes is only preliminary. It has hardly 
more value than that of a physician who should try to deter- 
mine the causes of disease by examining carefully the persons 
of a large number of patients; by recording temperatures 
and respirations and pulsations, and by studying the other 
characteristics of those who were sick. To get at the remote 
causes of illness he would have to inquire, first, regarding 
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the habits and heredity of the individuals, and, second, regard- 
ing the climatic, sanitary, and other conditions of their life 
and work. So also the remote causes of the weakness that 
begets poverty must be learned by wider investigations than 
any here attempted.* 


*In a forthcoming book on “American Charities’ the writer has one chapter on “ Per- 
sonal,”’ and another on “ Social, causes of degeneration.” 
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CONGRESS OF HYGIENE AND DEMOGRAPHY. 


The Eighth International Congress of Hygiene and Demography 
was held at Budapesth, September 1 to 9, 1894. In numbers and 
outward splendor the Congress was a worthy successor to those which 
preceded it. The visiting delegates carried away with them the most 
agreeable recollections of the hospitality of the Hungarian people, 
who turned the Congress into a series of fétes. 

This is not the place to record the numerous receptions and other 
entertainments which were offered to the members of the Congress. 
But the question forces itself upon us whether such elaborate pre- 
parations, such continuous festivity, as the good people of Budapesth 
offered the Congress does not detract from its scientific value. Are 
not the Congresses becoming merely a pleasant outing for which 
scientific work serves merely as a pretext? Let us hasten to say that 
an affirmative answer would in no wise reflect upon the excellent 
efforts of the Budapesth local committee, whose members acted in 
conformity with the traditions of the Congress, and were only ani- 
mated with the desire to please. In their honor let it be said that 
they cared for the 2500 members of the Congress with remarkable 
success. 

But if the Congress was less fruitful of scientific result than might 
have been hoped for, the reason is a deeper one and lies in the nature 
of the gathering itself. The number, both of members and of papers, 
was far too great. Where 2500 members meet to hear 700 papers 
it needs no great insight to infer that, even though the highest authori- 
ties be present, the average standard of excellence cannot be very 
high. So much, therefore, in accord with the critics. 

If such a Congress as that of Budapesth fails from the standpoint 
of producing scientific discovery, and deepening scientific insight, has 
it any real value? The question must be answered affirmatively in 
the most emphatic manner. The function of such a Congress is more 
modest. It is to disseminate scientific truth and to stimulate scientific 
effort. It works in the first direction upon the public, and in the 
second upon the participants. ‘The worker who remains at home in 
his laboratory, or his study, may draw little profit from it. This 
admits the substance of the criticism, but that it is not to deny all 
value to the Congress. 
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Such a Congress calls the attention of the world more forcibly than 
anything else could do to the scope and nature of the problems with 
which it is concerned. For the term of its session every newspaper 
of the country in which it is held, and many foreign ones, become a 
wider forum in which its doings are reported and its opinions dis- 
cussed. The attention which is thus given to the subject draws to it 
a large number of sympathizers, and creates in the community a 
larger comprehension of its purposes. Truly, those who object to 
the democratization of science will find little comfort in this. And it 
may be that in some cases they are right. But when the subjects are 
such as those discussed at Budapesth they are undeniably wrong. 
For the progress of both hygiene and demography calls not only for 
an advance in scientific thought, but also a cordial codperation of the 
community. ‘To awaken an interest among the people, therefore, in 
these subjects is not only a secondary but a commendable primary 
aim of such gatherings as the Budapesth Congress. 

Again, the Congress had a high value to the participants them- 
selves. Not that they were always edified by the papers to which 
they listened, but that they drew inspiration and stimulus from the 
contact with their fellow-workers. This is the second far-reaching 
result of such a gathering. It sends men back to their studies and 
their laboratories with a renewed interest and an increased zeal. 
Many a seed dropped in private conversation bears greater fruit than 
the formal papers. The products of our thought and imagination are 
often less brilliant than the living germs behind them. Every man 
who is in the way of progress represents more than his works, and in 
personal conversation he becomes a living commentary to dark and 
obscure passages of his own writings, for he is constantly working 
towards the light. Hence, such Congresses stimulate scientific thought, 
though indirectly. The scientific results of a Congress lies rather in 
the seeds which it sows than in the harvest that it reaps. 

The judgmeut, therefore, must be in favor of the Congress as it was 
constituted. If what have been stated be recognized as the true aims 
of the Congress it must be admitted that had the number of members 
been less the influence upon the public must have been less marked, 
and that had the number of papers been smaller fewer persons of note 
would have been present at the Congress. 

If the real results of the Congress were of the immaterial unobtru- 
sive nature, which we have described, we may be permitted to make 
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the formal record of the Congress very brief. Writing for statisti- 
cians we may pass over, with a word, the numerically far more im- 
portant hygienic division of the Congress. Its work was carried on 
in nineteen sections, some of which held daily sessions, while the 
demographic division contained but seven sections, none of which sat 
continuously during the session. 

The Demographic Division of the Congress held two combined ses- 
sions at which popular lectures were given. Professor Levasseur, of 
Paris, spoke one afternoon on the History of Demography, giving, in 
the elegant diction of which he is a master, a brief résumé of the 
growth of population statistics, and a characterization of their princi- 
pal results. At another meeting of the same character Dr. Georg 
v. Mayr, of Strassburg, spoke on Statistics and Social Science, a 
lecture upon the place of statistics in the investigation of social phe- 
nomena. 

To characterize more specifically the work of the several sections 
would be an invidious task. Some of the sections it was impossible 
for the writer to visit, and hence his view must be entirely personal. 
It is one of the characteristics of statistical argument that it must be 
printed and not heard. The careful statistician must always reserve 
judgment until he sees the matter in print. Hence, what is new is 
apt to make little impression upon his ears, and what is clearly under- 
stood too often lacks novelty. Thus he is prone to be led to a dis- 
paraging judgment. ‘This, however, shall find no echo here, for the 
writer has already expressed his conviction that the excellence and 
novelty of the papers presented is not the crucial test of the success 
of a Congress. It suffices, therefore, to give in a note a list of the 
papers which were read at the Congress. 

The writer believes that he voices the sentiments of all the visiting 
statisticians in recording their grateful recollections of the many 
courtesies of their Hungarian colleagues, Messrs. Kérdsi, Jekelfalussy, 
and Lang, who facilitated so agreeably the personal intercourse of the 
visitors. The list given below will inform the reader of the personnel 
of the Congress. It might perhaps be added that, in addition to those 
here named, Italy was represented by LBodio, Ferraris, Loria, Spitta, 
and Del Vecchio; France by Alglave and Turquan; Denmark by 
Westergaard; and the United States by Walker, Billings, and the 
writer. 

The following papers were read at the Congress — 
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SecTION I.—Historical Demography. 


Levasseur (Paris). The purposes of historical demography. 

Puschman (Vienna). History of epidemics. 

Lanczy (Budapesth). Epidemics of the Middle Ages. 

Inama-Sternegg (Vienna). Historical consideration of the problem of 
the length and change of generations. 

Beloch (Rome). History of agglomerations, especially of large cities. 

Levasseur (Paris). History of agglomerations, especially of large cities. 

Mandelio (Budapesth). Urban immigration and the sociological structure 
of population. 


SEecTION II.—General Demography. 

Stieda (Rostock). The doctrine of Malthusianism. 

Lang (Budapesth). Statistics of nationalities in Austria and Hungary. 

Hjelt (Helsingfors). Changes in the structure of Finland’s population, 
1750-1890. 

Wirth (Vienna). Statistics of independent and dependent laborers. 

Guillaume (Berne). Results obtained in Switzerland with a new card for 
mortality statistics. 

Goehlert (Vienna). On marriages between blood relations. 

Biiben (Miria-Nostra). Incendiary women from the standpoint of crimi- 
nal anthropology. 

Treille (Algiers). Germans in Algiers since the conquest. 


Section III.— Technique of Demography. 
Advantages and disadvantages of the card system, papers by Blenck 
(Berlin), Mayr (Strassburg), Rasp (Munich), and Mischler (Graz). 
Blenck (Berlin). The determination of persons belonging to the highest 
age classes in Prussia. 
Korési (Budapesth). Intensity of social life. 
Verrijn Stuart (Hague). Social classes in demography. 
Rath (Budapesth). Social classes in demography. 


SEecTION 1V.—Demography of Agricultural Classes. 

Verkauf (Vienna). Illegitimate births in agricultural districts. 

Thuroczy (Nyitra). Relation between the mortality and the size of 
villages. 

Leidig (Marienwerder). Connection between migrations and economic 
position in Germany. 

Ruhland (Ziirich). Methods of agricultural colonization with especial 
reference to Hungary. 

Zoricic (Agram). Associated households. 

Fekete (Budapesth). Alcoholism among the agricultural classes. 

Nagy (Budapesth). Alcoholism among the agricultural classes. 

Variez (Ghent). The social plan of Ghent. 
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SEecTION V.—Demography of Industrial Classes. 


Scheel (Berlin). Critique of the data obtained by obligatory laborers, 
insurance, and their utilization. 

Ballai (Budapesth). Critique of the data obtained by obligatory laborers, 
insurance, and their utilization. 

Schuller (Mollis). Hygienic results of factory inspection in Switzerland. 

Békésy (Budapesth). Hygienic results of factory inspection in Hungary. 


SecTION VI.—Demography of Cities. 

Sedlaczek (Vienna). Increase of population in large cities in the nine- 
teenth century and its causes. 

Bockh (Berlin). Rdéle of changes in locality in the increase of large cities. 

Rauchberg (Vienna). Economic and social significance of the movement 
toward the cities. 

Thirring (Budapesth). Natural increase and immigration at Budapesth. 

Cacheux (Paris). Influence of special conditions of dwellings in cities 
on health and mortality. 

Bertillon (Paris). Comparative statistics of dwellings in some large cities 
of Europe. 

Newsholme (Brighton). Rates of mortality in artisans’ block dwellings. 

Worthington (London). Mortality in model tenements. 

Polak (Warsaw). Influences of hygienic conditions of dwellings, on 
mortality from contagious diseases. 

Nemenyi (Budapesth). Influences of city dwellings on health and mor- 
tality. 

Silbergleit (Magdeburg). Infant mortality in the large cities of Europe. 

Special characteristics of natality and mortality in large cities, papers by 
Bieicher (Frankfort-on-the-Main), Fortuonatoff (Moscow), Juraschek 
(Vienna), Kérésiand Thirring (Budapesth), and Rubin (Copenhagen). 


SecTIon VII.—Demography of the Defective Classes. 

Peck (Budapesth). Effect of physical and mental defects on capacity for 
military service. 

Donath (Budapesth). Degeneration of the population in modern civilized 
nations, with especial reference to Hungary. 

Millanitch (Cettinje). Statistics of defective classes in Montenegro. 

Warner (London). A method of observing and reporting on mental and 
physical conditions of children. 

Shuttleworth (London). Educational care of children feebly gifted men- 
tally. 

Cunningham (Cambridge). The condition of the teeth of school children, 

Kraft-Ebbing (Vienna). Increase of progressive paralysis, with refer- 
ence to sociological conditions. 

Olah (Budapesth). Causes of paralytic alienation. 
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Uchermann (Christiania). Statistics of deaf mutes and method of such 
statistics. 

Béke (Budapesth). Deaf mutes. 

Baumgarten (Budapesth). Causes of deaf mutes in Hungary. 

Szenes (Budapesth). Examination of 124 deaf mutes. 

Reuss (Vienna). Statistics of Trachoma in Austria. 

Vossius (Giessen). Statistics of Trachoma. 


Conrad (Hermannstadt). Relation of intellectual labor to abnormal 
cranial formations. 


R. P. F. 
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